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COUNTY MONAGHAN MILITIA. 


Some very interesting manuscript volumes 
were included in the treasures of the Irish 
Record Oftice, now destroyed. These were 
the ‘ Militia Commissions Book,’ 1708-26, 
and the ‘ Book of Entries, Militia,’ which 
began in 1727-8. They contained lists of 
Militia officers for Ireland in the reigns of 
Queen Anne, George I. and George II., a 
period when the Militia was immensely 
larger than in later years. Sometimes four 
or five regiments were comprised in the 
Militia of a county; occasionally, as in 
the case of Cork, even more. It is now a 
satisfaction to me that some years ago I 
made full copies of the lists for Cavan and 
Monaghan, 1708-40 ; Fermanagh, 1708-45 ; 
and Cork, 1727-40. In view of the. de- 
struction of the originals it is well to put 
the facts on record. My Fermanagh lists 
have been printed by Mr. W. Copeland 
Trimble in the third volume of his valuable | 
History of Enniskillen. I now propose) 


| 


to publish the Monaghan lists in ‘N. & Q.,’, 


with annotations on certain of the names, 
such annotations being also drawn from 
the records now destroyed. It is not 
necessary to give particulars of persons of 
whom an account may be found in the 
Peerage or Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry.’ Many 
of the families mentioned are now extinct 
in the male line. The word vacat before a 
name means that the officer died or re- 
signed his commission. His successor’s 
name, placed within brackets by me, was 
written as an interlineation in the original 
MS. 

Where no county.is named in the case 
of a High Sheriff, Monaghan is to be under- 
stood. 


County of Monaghan. Commissions dated 
April 13, 1708. 
One Troop of Dragoons. 
Cadwallader Ld. Blayney,* Captain. 
One Troop of Dragoons. 
Thomas Coote, Esqr., Capt. 
One Troop of Dragoons. 
Alexander Montgomery,t Esqr., Capt. 
One Troop of Dragoons. 
Henry Richardson,{ Esqr., Capt. 
One Troop of Dragoons. 
Richard Pockrich,§ Esqr., Capt. 
One Troop of Dragoons. 
William Ancketill,|| Esqr. Capt. 
{Nore.—After each Captain’s name blanks were 
left for the Lieutenant, Cornet, and Quarter- 
master. These were never filled up.] 


* The fifth Lord Blayney, Colonel of Dragoons 
in 1715. See G.E.C. ‘ Complete Peerage.’ 

+ A. Montgomery of Ballyleck; High Sheriff 
1718; M.P. Co. Monaghan 1713-15 and 1715-22; 
afterwards Colonel; will proved July 6, 1722. 
See ‘ B.L.G.,’ Montgomery of Beaulieu. 

tH. Richardson of Poplar Vale; High Sheriff 
1692. See ‘ B.L.G.’ 

§ R. Pockrich of Aghnamallagh ; High Sheriff 
1694; M.P. Monaghan Borough 1713-14; J.P. 
Co. Monaghan Dec. 18, 1713; wounded at the 
siege of Athlone (see ‘ D.N.B.’). He was the 
son of Edward Pockrich of Kilmore, Co. Monaghan, 
and nephew and heir of Lieut. Michael Pockrich 
of Aghnamallagh, High Sheriff 1669. He 
married Dorothy, daughter of Capt. Thomas 
Newburgh of Castlefin, Co. Donegal, by Mary, 
daughter and co-heiress of Brockhill Taylor of 
Ballyhaise, Co. Cavan, M.P. Cavan Borough. 
He died 1719 (will dated Dec. 22, 1718, proved in 
diocese of Clogher April 28, 1722) having had 
three children: (1) RicHARD, the inventor of 
musical glasses (see later, 1715 list), (2) New- 
burgh of Rathmullen, Co. Meath, married, after 
1739, his cousin, Mary Anne, daughter of Colonel 
Brockhill Newburgh of Ballyhaise (M.P. Co. 
Cavan 1715-27; High Sheriff 1705), by Mary 
Moore his wife. (3) Lettice, married, 1714, her 
cousin, Henry Greene, of Dresternan, Co. 
Fermanagh. 

|| Of Ancketill’s Grove. See ‘ B.L.G.’ 
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Militia Commissions for the County of Monaghan, 
dated Sept. 17, 1715. 


Ld. Blayney’s Regt. of Dragoons. 


Cadwallader, Ld. Baron Blayney of Monaghan, 
Col. and Capt. 

Baptist Johnston,* Esqr., Capt.-Lieut. 

Thomas Hays, Cornet. 

Sir William Johnston,t Knt., Lieut.-Col. 
Capt. 

‘ George Johnston, Lieut. 

John Walls, Cornet. 

Robert Montgomery,{ Esqr., Major and Capt. 

George Coughran, Lieut. 

John Woods, Cornet. 

(Vacat) Francis Dobbs,§ Esqr., Capt. 

(Henry Barlow,|| Esqr., Capt. by Comn. dated 
April 4, 1719.) 

John Hamilton, Lieut. 

John Dillan, Cornet. 


and 


* B. Johnston of Tully; J.P. Co. Monaghan, 
Feb. 10, 1725-6; High Sheriff 1728; M.P. for 
Borough of Monaghan 1747-53. He was son of 
William Johnston of Tully, and brother of George 
Johnston, M.P. for Portarlington 1727-30; of 
Mary, wife of Archibald Hamilton of Killyleagh ; 
of Margaret, wife of Andrew Young; and of 
Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. Moses Campbell, 
rector of Killeshil, Co. Tyrone. He married 
twice, and died at Tully April 14, 1753, leaving 
issue. He is represented by his descendants, the 
Bartons of Greenfort, Co. Donegal. 

+ Sir W. Johnston was of Gilford, Co. Down, 
and was High Sheriff, Co. Down, 1717. His 
son Richard was created a baronet. 

t R. Montgomery, High Sheriff 1716. 

§ F. Dobbs of Carrickmacross ; High Sheriff 
1711; died Dec. 12, 1718, in his fifty-second year. 
Inscription at Carrickmacross. His widow, Mar- 
garet, died April 14, 1723, in her fifty-eighth 
year. Shirley (‘ Hist. Co. Monaghan,’ p. 364) 
says she was daughter of Richard Dobbs of Castle 
Dobbs, Co. Antrim ; High Sheriff Co. Antrim 1664. 

|| H. Barlow of Newgrove (High Sheriff 1720) 
was son of the Rev. Ralph Barlow, rector of 
Kilmore, Co. Monaghan, by Katherine, daughter 
of the Rev. John Smith, rector of Enniskillen. 
He married Mary Blayney, widow of Mr. Blunden 
and Mr. Owen, and niece of Andrew Blayney of 
Desert, Radnorshire. By her he had two children : 
John, of Aghnamallagh, married, but ob.s.p. 
1770; and Catherine, married Lancelot Fisher, 
and died Noy. 28, 1751. H. Barlow’s will, dated 
May 15, 1721, was proved in diocese of Clogher 
June 3, 1736. His widow’s will, dated April 10, 
1752, was proved in the Prerogative Court, 
May 24, 1753. 

J. Hesisiiton, probably John Hamilton of 
Shankill, Co. Monaghan, eldest son of James 
Hamilton of Carrivetragh, Co. Monaghan. He 
married Frances, daughter of Hugh Gilmor of 
Monaghan, and died (will dated April 30, 1744, 
proved diocese of Clogher Nov. 1, 1749) having had 
six children: (1) James of Shankill, died 1750, 
leaving three children. (2) John. (3) Robert; 
will proved Clogher Nov. 17, 1756. (4) Hugh. 
(5) William, died 1772. (6) Alice, married, 
articles May 13, 1738, Thomas Wray of Monaghan, 
and had issue. 


(Francis Noble,* Cornet by comn. dated Feb. 
9, 1715/6.) 

(Vaca?) Francis Lucas,} Esqr., Capt. 

(Hector Graham, Esqr., Capt. by comn. dated 
Nov. 2, 1715.) 

Michael Ennice, Lieut. 

Joseph Wellsh, Cornet. 

Wm. Johnston,t Esq., Capt. 

Archibald Moore, Lieut. 

Hugh Coughran, Cornet. 

Roger Smith,§ Esqr., Capt. 

Wm. Graham, Lieut. 

Arthur Hill, Cornet. 

Hugh Johnston,|| Esqr., Capt. 

Robert Moore, Lieut. 

Collin Barklay, Cornet. 

John Dawson, Esqr., Capt. 

Nicholas Owen, Lieut. 

John Bradshaw, Cornet. 


H. B. Swanzy. 


be continued.) 

* F. Noble of Peterborrow, Donamoine, Co. 
Monaghan, was brother of James Noble of 
Glassdrummond, Co. Fermanagh, ancestor of 
that family (see ‘B.L.G.’). He married twice. 
His first wife seems to have been sister of the 
Rev. Henry Smith, rector of Clonkeen, Co. 
Louth (who in his will mentions his nephew Bra- 
bazon Noble), and his second wife was Susanna 
Woolly. He died 1740 (wil! dated April 8, proved 
in diocese of Clogher Oct. 9) having had, with 
a younger son Brabazon (see 1740 list), and two 
daughters—Grace, Mrs. Hickey, and Mary, married 
1734, George Johnston, and died his widow 
at Monaghan, Oct. 30, 1761—an elder son, un- 
named in his will, and evidently then dead [but 
almost certainly Arthur Noble of Clones, who 
married, Clogher licence Oct. 29, 1714, Elizabeth 
Wildman], who had left three children, Adam (see 
1756 list), Grace, wife of Patrick McMahon of 
Tegavely, Co. Monaghan, and Mary, Mrs. Har- 
grave, all legatees of their grandfather, Francis 
Noble. As we know from the will of Thomas 
Wildman of Skeagh, who died 1722, that Arthur 
Nobla and Elizabeth Wildman had a son Adam, 
and as the eldest son of Francis Noble’s grandson 
Adam was in his turn named Arthur, there is 
every reason to believe that this identification 
is correct. 

+ F. Lucas of Castle Shane; High Sheriff 
1703; M.P. 1713-46 ; entered Trin. Coll., Dublin, 
May 16, 1685, aged sixteen; LL.D. (speciali 
gratia) 1718. B.L.G.’ 

t Probably W. Johnston of Tully, father of 
Baptist above mentioned, His wife was named 
Mary, and ho had a youngest son, Richard, besides 
those given above. His will was among the 
Clogher wills, dated July 6, 1724; no date of 
proof. 

§ R. Smith, High Sheriff 1717. 

|| H. Johnston of Cornwall, Co. Monaghan 
(High Sheriff 1724; J.P. Cos. Monaghan and 
Cavan), was eldest son of Joseph Johnston of 
Cornwall, by Cathorine, daughter of William 
Houston of Craigs, Co. Antrim ; High Sheriff Co. 
Antrim 1676. He married at St. Bride’s, Dublin, 


Sept. 6, 1717, Grace Carter, and diedO ct. 1741, 
(Chancery Bill, Thwaites v. Johnston, Feb. 17, 
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| 
‘of the death of one of his old a - 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON AND HIS ants .— 
FAMILY CIRCLE.—III. (Oct. 12.] Mr. W. Croot, of Bath, who quitted 
(See ante, pp. 181, 224.) ‘his lodgings in Chapel-court at an early hour, to 
take his usual morning’s walk ; when, in passing 
James LEAKE, jun., the eldest surviving by the river in King’s-mead, he was seized with 
son of James Leake of Bath, born about 2n apoplectic fit (strong symptoms of which he 
1725, carried on the business for some time. @d many times experienced), and, falling into 
Mr. James Sey, Fes wit “it. diate assistance was rendered to extricate him. 
James Leake, senior,’ subscribed to Aaron | Mr. C. was in the 66th year of his age, and passed 
Hill’s ‘Works’ in 1754. From letters | upwards of 40 years of his life at the Library on 
written to Garrick by M. Jean Monnet of | the Walks, as principal assistant to Mr. Leake, 


would appear that Leake had been over in , during that long series of years, from the earliest 
the French capital, and had brought back | hours of morning to advanced evening, he was 
some books to Garrick from M. Monnet, | always found at his post, full of such informa- 
who said he had seen Mr. Leake and his! tion as regarded the business, or the reigning 


1? . | topics of the day. He retired a few years since 
partner frequently (‘ Garrick’s Private Corre- ‘on a decent competency, the fruits of an in- 


spondence,’ ii. 453, 458). On March 28, qustrious course, with the addition of 5001. left 
1769, when Garrick was enjoying a holiday | him by the late Mr. Bull.—To the Literati, and 
at Bath, his friend J. Sharp remarked in a old frequenters of Bath, few men were better 
letter: ‘‘I take for granted you amuse your- | Known than William Croot, to whom, and a 


> > ‘large circle of friends, his melancholy end will 
self often at Leake’s shop, then at Arthur’s ” “be a subject of unfeigned regret. 


1, 337). ; | Croot’s reminiscences would have been 
He did not marry till middle life, and I | o¢ unique interest, for Leake’s shop, 

: , April 4.) Mar. Mr. Leake, o ath, 

gt ate Hah; for over half contury, must bave 
By this marriage to Catherine Hitch, maine: ae all the world and his wife 

James Leake In the will of James Leake then of. 

the bookselling world, of whic sha 4 

give some account later. He became Dedham, Co. Essex, dated May 8, 1790, 


Mayor of Bath (The Gentleman’s Magazine, 
1816, Part II., p. 566), but left the town Tew. Charles E of 
before his death, which is thus noticed in | ’ 8 7 


| Washington, Co. Durham, said he was 
a 8 Magazine for 1791, Part II., | well acquainted with James Leake, for- 


‘ F merly of Bath, and late of Dedham, Co. 
[Aug. 15.] At his apartments in Featherstone- 
buildings ; ‘i, his 67th year, James Leake, Esq., Essex, but at Featherstone Buildings, -™ 
of Dedham, Essex, one of the court of assistants St. Andrew’s, Holborn, Co. Middlesex, 
of the Stationers’ Company, one of the com- esquire, deceased, and attested the genuine- 
missioners of the lottery, and formerly a patentee ness of the will. On the same day a com- 
of Covent-garden hevetener ta : mission was issued to Catherine Leake, 
In The Gentleman’s Magazine for 1813, relict of the testator, te administer his 
Part IT., p. 506, we are told sympathetically | goods, no execuior being named in the 
ill (P.C.C., Bevor 393). 

1741/2), having had five daughters : (1) Isabella, |“ ? 
bapt. at St. Michan’s, Dublin, Aug. 22, 1719; | We have heard that James Leake had 
died unm. ; admon. Feb. 10, 1758. (2) Catherine, been a patentee of Covent Garden Theatre : 
bapt. at St. Michan’s, Dec. 16, 1720; married Garrick, writing to George Colman on 
and Nov. 4, 1776, mentions him as a theatre 
ro nat year. ane, married, : 
St. Paul’s, Dublin, April 12, 1764, Thomas | Manager (‘ Posthumous Letters Addressed 
Phillips. (4) Mary. (5) Grace, married, first, Pre- | to Francis and George Colman,’ p. 325) :— 
Tog. marr. lic. May 5, 1750, Major Ralph Corry, If you Wits & Managers (I don’t include 


28th Regt., son of Isaiah Corry of Newtown | Messrs. Leake & Fisher in this number) are not 


Corry (see later). Major Corry died (will proved too much of the Game-Cock breed, you may 
1775) and she married, secondly, at St. Mary’s, | settle yr matters without sparring. 
_ Feb. 2, 1776, Lieut.-Colonel John Maxwell, > Of Samuel, who seems to have been the 


Regt., Governor of the Bahama Islands, son fle 
of the Ven. John Maxwell of Falkland, Co. Second surviving son of James Leake the 


Monaghan, Archdeacon of Clogher. ‘elder, I have no information beyond the 
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allusion in his father’s will, but as he is 
not mentioned in the will of his aunt, 
Mrs. Richardson, in 1773, he may have died 
early. Henry Leake, the youngest son, 
is more than a mere name, thanks to a 
letter written from Bath on Sept. 4, 1757, 
by Mrs. Delany, to Mrs. Dewes (‘ Auto- 
biography, &c., of Mrs. Delany,’ ed. Lady 
Llanover, Ist S8., iii. 466) :— 

By an irresolute letter I have received from 
Mrs. Donnellan, we have been for some days past 
in expectation of her, though she says ‘ don’t 
expect me,” but that cannot be. She is to be at 
Mr. Leake’s : nobody at home but the eldest Miss 
Leake and two young Leakes: the youngest was 
bound apprentice to Mr. Hort, a painter, who was 
much encouraged by Sir Robert Henley, and was 
at the Grange * some months ago doing work for 
him, Mr. Leake’s son with him. One day Mr. 
Hort persuaded the boy to go into a fine piece of 
water that is there, in order to learn to swim ; 
with difficulty the boy went in, and immediately 
sunk: Mr. Hort jumped in, clothes and all, saved 
the lad, but nevermore was seen himself! Nothing 
could be more shocking (death much less so) than 
being saved in such a manner. The young man is 
about sixteen. Miss Leake spoke very sensibly 
about it, and says she avoids the subject to her 
brother, as it has made a great impression. though 
he is more recovered than she feared he would 
be. Mr. Leake, his daughter, and the bride and 
bridegroom are expected home next Saturday. 

This extract enables us to identify the 
young man in question with an artist who 

‘has a niche in Bryan’s ‘Dictionary of 
Painters and Engravers :— 

Leake, Henry, an English portrait painter, 
flourished in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. He studied under William Hoare, and 
practised in London about 1764-6. He then 
went to the East Indies, where he died. 

Mr. “ Hort” was evidently a mistake 
for ‘‘ Hoare.”” But William Hoare, the 
celebrated ‘‘ Hoare of Bath,’ then a man 
of about 50, did not die until 1792, so it 
cannot have been he who was drowned. 
“* Mr. Henry Leake ’’ was alive when his aunt, 
Mrs. Richardson, made her will in 1773. 
The bride and bridegroom “‘ expected home 
next Saturday,” I take it, were Philip 
Ditcher and Mary Richardson, the novelist’s 
eldest daughter, who were married two 
days later from her father’s house at Fulham, 
as will appear in due course. 

Of the daughters of James Leake, the 
elder, Amelia, was still unmarried in 1773. 
Her sister, Ann Leake of St. James’s, Bath, 
spinster, was married by licence, at the 
Abbey Church, on July 26, 1759, to Charles 


Morgan of Bath, widower, the witnesses 
being Mary Bowden, Ann Morgan, Mary 
Morgan, James Leake and James Leake, 
jun. Charlotte and Emily, daughters of Mr. 
Charles Morgan by Ann his wife, were bap- 
tized there respectively on June 26, 1760, 
and Aug. 19, 1762, Emily being buried on 
Sept. 18, 1762. A Charles Morgan was 
buried there on Sept. 9, 1773.* Charles 
Morgan had married Mary Rosewell of Bath 
on Sept. 12, 1742. Mary Morgan, who 
married Arthur Trimnell of Bath, widower 
(burd. June 18, 1781, “‘ by Mr. Morgan’s 
stone, south aisle ’’) on Feb. 12, 1767, was 
probably a daughter of the first marriage 
(Harl. Soc., Registers, vols. xxvii. and xxviii.), 
There was another daughter of James Leake, 
as has been seen from his will, Elizabeth, 
Mrs. Higgins, who was still living when Mrs. 
Richardson made her will in 1773. 


I am very hopeful that some Bath corre- 
spondents may be able considerably to 
augment my account of the Leakes. The 
possibilities in this direction are sufficiently 
suggested by Mr. Austin Dobson (‘ Richard- 
son,’ p. 169) :— 

Once—in aJl probability upon that visit to 
Bath with Mrs. Richardson to which reference 
was made in the foregoing chapter— the Rev. 
Richard Graves, Rector of Claverton, and after- 
wards author of the Spiritual Quixote, met the 
author of Sir Charles Grandison at the house of 
Mr. James Leake, who, it will be remembered, 
was Richardson’s brother-in-law. The interview 
took place in the bookseller’s parlour, which we 
may, perhaps, fairly assume to have been that 
pleasant, and still existent, vaulted chamber on 
the ** Walks,” close to Lilliput Alley, which was 
the favourite resort of Fielding’s ‘‘ Squire All- 
worthy,” Ralph Allen, and where Sheridan, later, 
is said to have written The Rivals. 

Mr. Dobson gives references to Peach’s 
‘Life and Times of Ralph Allen’ (1895). 
John Wood, in his ‘ Description of Bath’ 
(1769 ; it was first published in 1742), gives 
a plan (facing p. 320) showing “‘ The Terrass 
Walk,’ on which the letter F “ shows 
us the Entrance to Mr. Leake’s Shop, the 
grand Museum of Bath ”’ (p. 330). Arecent 
note describes the elder James Leake as 
“a printer and publisher, of 7 Orange 
Grove, Bath” (Miscellanea Genealogica e 
Heraldica, 5th S., vol. iv., Part X., p. 216). 


ALEYN LYELL READE. 
Treleaven House, Blundellsands, near Liverpool. 
(To be continued.) 


* Grange Park, at that time a seat of the Henleys, 
‘is some fifty-five miles from Bath, near Win- 
chester. 


* But Charles Morgan, Bath, died on Sept. 
23, 1771 (Harl. Soc., ‘ Musgrave’s Obituary ’), 
who probably was Ann Leake’s husband. 
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capital 7 is generally of the 
simplest type in both scripts, 
but is often looped up with a 
following h as in the speci- 
mens shown; III. 11, 13, 14 
are from the Ovid script, IIT. 
12 is from T. 1, 31, and 


Ses THE MILTON-OVID SCRIPT.—IV. T. 30, 33, T. 35, 18, 2, respectively. Not only 
ry the same fundamental type but the same 
ke, (See ante, pp. 201, 221, 242.) variations are found in both scripts. The 
fr. Tue capital D in the Ovid script and in | resemblance is obvious and significant. In 
ip- Milton’s adult script often shows the same | the Ovid script, however, besides the simpie 
50, unusual structure. The letter is made in| types of 7 and H jhere shown, which served 
on two sections ; one section is practically an|the scribe for everyday use, so to speak, 
7as L, the other is a circular stroke, more or|we find an additional type of each letter 
les less open, which begins to the left of the L’s| used on very rare occasions, possibly for 
ith vertical segment, crosses this segment at/exhivitioc purposes. This special 7 is 
ho or below the top, and curv- 
ver ing down on the right 
turns in to join, more or less 
7as neatly, the horizonal seg- 
ge of the L. hast Die D 7 
III. 6, 7, 8 from T. 9, 31, T. : 
xe, 34, 1, T. 17, 10, respectively, | A 
‘h, and specimens IIT. 1, 2, 3, Y Ary pian 4 8 Dran 3 
rs, 5 from the Ovid show : : ok 
this feature plainly. Itseems | Du 5 
re- worth noting that Diana and 3 al 
to the shortened form Dian are : braing 
he both found in the Ovid script, Oe 2 : 10 
tly as well as in Milton’s printed 
poems, in which, however, hy 
each form only occurs once.* a 
to The capital B in each script GRE Mg | 4 me 
ev. structural feature. Speci- : 20 
mens IIT. 34, 36 from. the cate He He 
= Ovid script and III. 32, 33, : j 
35, from T. 28, 27, T. 28, 15, 2 Hey 
and T. 35, 16, 1, respectively, al Hicads 
illustrate this. As we were 
led to expect, the boy’s : Her fia 
letters, though similar in 26He Yo 30 
type, are in both cases more OF 28 29 of 
careful and elaborate. The 


Ill. 15 from T. 34, 1. The 

general resemblance is ob- 

vious. The capital H is 

generally a severely simple letter, of the 
plain goal-post type, in both scripts; it 
occasionally has a light embryo stroke at 
the head of the left post, and the foot of 
the same post is now and then slightly tailed. 
Specimens III. 18, 19, 20, 21, 23, 26, 29, 
30, 31 are from the Ovid script ; specimens 
IIT. 16, 17, 22, 24, 25, 27, 28 are from T. 18, 
41, T. 40, 13, 1, T. 14, 54, T. 26, 25, T. 8, 37, 


* Bradshaw, op. cit. 


WORD-CARD III. 


seen in the third of the three stanzas re- 
produced here ; it is the initial letter of the 
first and third lines of this stanza; this 
form of the letter is found in deeds of the 
period. The special H is seen in the other 
two stanzas; it is the initial letter of one 
line in each. This letter was also common 
in contemporary deeds. This 7’ makes one 
subsequent appearance in the script and 
the H only one ; their appearance at all in the 
Ovid script strongly supports the conclusion 
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all wine in 


See footnote *. 


already suggested (p. 244) by the presence in 
the same script of the “ legal’? C (specimens 
If. 15, 16). The double f, beginning the 
second line of stanza 3, supports the same 
conelusion. It occurs in the Ross stanza 
(p. 222). No doubt one or more of these 
letters will be found in the Prolusio leaf 
described by Horwood; this leaf very 
likely owed its survival in part to their 
presence, which served, I suspect, some 
exhibition purpose for a special occasion. 
The three stanzas shown to-day are the first 
three of the series ; the penmanship is care- 
ful and conscious, and the features noted 
suggest that it was perhaps more ambitious 
then than at a later period ; but at intervals 
throughout the series stanzas continue to 
occur which evidently served for the exer- 
cise of penmanship as well as of composition. 
After all, the boy really possessed a remark- 
able repertory of letters ; he could not help 
knowing this, and feeling some pride and 


* A chaos all confus’d on heapes doth ly, 
out of the which great Joue doth by and by, 
create the heauens sun Starrs, the sea, the earth, 
fish fowle and euery beast that draweth breath, 
fire, earth, aire, water all were in disorder 
He placeth everyone in his owne order 
The light unto the heau’ns aboue doe goe 
The grosse and moyst unto the earth below, 


pleasure in the occasional exhibition of its 
resources. One cannot forget that the 
adult Milton has sometimes been accused, by 
grudging critics, of a tendency to display 
his extensive learning. He was certainly 
aware of his wide attainments, he could not 
be otherwise, and pretence was foreign to 
his nature. 

While the reader has before him the text 
of these early stanzas it will be convenient 
to notice one or two literary features in 
which it seems to foreshadow, however 
dimly, the printed text of Milton. If, for 
instance, we compare the description of the 
creation of order out of chaos in the first 
stanza with this fine passage from ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ (IIL. 708-717)— 

I saw when at his Word the formless mass, 

This worlds material mould, came to a heap : 
Confusion heard his voice, .- 

Light shone, and order from disorder sprung: 
Swift to their several Quarters hasted then 

The cumbrous Elements, Earth, Flood, Aire, Fire, 
And this Ethereal Quintessence of Heav’n 

Flew upward, . . 

we see that the points stressed are the same 
in both—confused heap, disorder changed 
to order, four elements distinguished, light 
matter raised to Heav’n. Milton always 


stresses confusion as the typical feature of 


go 


eat 
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of 
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Chaos ; he even uses the very phrase “ all 

confus’d”’ in this connexion (‘ P.L.,’ II. 

951-60) 

At length a universal hubbub wilde 

Of stunning sounds and voices all confus’d 

+ . .3 When strait behold the Throne 

Of Chaos. 

This intensive use of “all,” and the use 

of “strait” for “straightway” or “im- 

mediately” are very common in Milton’s 

printed poems ; they are quite as common 

in the Ovid script. Chaos and confusion 

are also associated in (ibid., IL. 894-7) :— 
« where eldest Night 

AndChaos, . . . 

by confusion stand. 

and (ibid., VI. 871-2) :-— 


confounded Chaos roard, 
And felt tenfold confusion. . . . 


The distinction between elements gross and 
light, and the natural harmony of gross to 


* After the heauens, earth, sea, created were, 

The beastes, the fish, and also fowles i’ th’ aire 
t Joue created man for to possesse 

what he had made ; to shew his mightynesse 

He made him Lord of all, in dignity 

Endueing him with a more deepe capacitie. 

And like himselfe, did (every wayes compleat) 

with power diuine maiestick man create. 


gross and light to light, is suggested in 
(ibid., V. 415-8) :— 

«3 of elements 
The grosser feeds the purer, Earth the Sea, 
Earth and the Sea feed Air, the Air those Fires 
Ethereal, . . 
and (ibid., XI. 50-3) :— 
Those pure immortal elements that know 
No gross, no unharmoneous mixture foule, 
Eject him tainted now, and purge him off 
As a distemper, gross to aire as gross. 


In _ his literary infancy Milton was the 
nursling of Spenser. Dryden, in the in- 
teresting dedication discourse prefixed to 
his translation of Juvenal (1693), makes 
more than one reference to this. Once, 


‘| while recognizing that ‘“‘his thoughts are 


elevated, his words sounding,” he adds :— 


His Antiquated words were his Choice, not 
his Necessity ; for therein he imitated Spencer, 
as Spencer did Chaucer. And tho’, perhaps, the 
love of their masters, may have transported 
both too far in the frequent use of them; yet in 
my Opinion, Obsolete Words may then be laudably 
reviv’'d when either they are more sounding or 
more significant than those in practice. 


And later in the same discourse, after 
referring to Cowley, he says :— 


Then I consulted a Greater Genius; I mean 
Milton. -1 found in him a true sublimity, lofty 
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thoughts . . ., and ancient words which he 
had been digging from the mines of Chaucer 
and of Spencer, and which, with all their rusticity, 
had somewhat of venerable in them. ... At 
last I had recourse to his master, Spencer. . . . . 

A juvenile script by Milton would be 
expected to show the Spenser impress 
even more plainly; the Ovid script does. 


The verb “fraid’”’ in the stanza recently | 


Spenser’s sdeignfull ; for to possesse ” 
(stanza 2) and ‘“‘for to skare”’ (stanza 3) 
are examples of the familiar Chaucer in- 
finitive which Spenser borrowed; “the 
which’ (stanza 1) is common in Spenser 
and occurs in other Elizabethan writers 
consulted by Milton ; let me instance - 
letters . . . in the whiche he reasoneth muche of 
. (Sleidan’s ‘Commentaries,’ Eng- 


reproduced in this journal (p. 203) is used by | 1560). 


Spenser :— - 


and 


Ne let hob-goblins, names whose sence we see not, la checker table, upon the which was set ..- 


Fray us with things that be not. 
(‘ Epithalamioni,’ 343-4.) 

I do not remember seeing the word in 
Milton’s published works; the same is 
true of the word ‘“‘ Ne,” used in the third 
stanza, reproduced to-day, though this 
does occur in a passage quoted from Spenser 
by Milton ; the scribe even uses ‘‘ spoysnous,”’ 
formed apparently on the analogy of 


* Then og re prime, the first and golden age 
Free from all strife, debate, and warrs fell rage 
There was no lawes, the peopell for to skare 
Nor did they of each other liue in feare 
Ne did they dig nor plow, nor rend in twain 
Their mother earth, nor sought they gaine with 

paine 
But all in Joue they liued in each land 
Hakeing the frute, the earth brought to their 


(Holinshed (1587), vol. ii. (3), p. 118). 
Both these authors are frequently cited 
in Milton’s Commonplace Book; this 
Holinshed reference is given there (p. 181). 
Milton himself writes “for thewhich . , .” 
(ibid., 179). 
The phrase “by and by” (stanza 1) 
occurs more than once in the script ; Spenser 
ends a line with it now and then :— 
Their troublous strife they stinted by and by. 
(‘ Mother Hubberd’s Tale,’ 1092.) 
Where taking congé, each one by and by. 
(Zbid., 1108.) 
The more palpable Spenser marks occur 
seldom and as a rule in an early stanza; 
they were outgrown before the script was 
finished, but they serve to show how fresh 


+ ‘Mother Hubberd’s Tale,’ 1135. 
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and intimate the early impression was. 
Many traces persist throughout, and these 
we can generally recognize again in the 
printed work of Milton. 

Spenser uses ‘“‘ly ” (stanza 1) :— 

At last he found, where sleeping he did ly. 

j (Ibid., 1320.) 
but he also uses “lie”; Milton uses both 
forms and so does the scribe. The old, 
form of third person singular seen in ‘‘ doth,” 
“draweth,” “‘placeth,’ is common in 
Spenser and Milton too. The orthography 
of the Ovid script has in fact many features 
found in that of Spenser and of Milton’s 
known script ; but these cannot all be found 
ina script or print composed after Milton’s 
death. C. H. Canpy. 


(To be continued.) 


ABORIGINE.—According to the ‘O.E.D.’ 
various forms have been used for the 
singular of the common plural form abori- 
gmes. These are aboriginal, aborigen, 
aborigin, and aborigine. Of this last the 
great Dictionary says that 
seeming to be more in accordance with ordi- 
nary English analogies, it is the usual form, 
though etymologically as indefensible as_ seri’ 
or indice as a singular of series, indices. 

In this case, however, we have a Latin 
phrase (ab origine), not a noun as in the 
case of series, index, which has been adopted 
into English as a noun: thus, singular 
aborigine, plural aborigines. The singular 


LANDORIANA.—In the Latin essay in- 
cluded by Walter Savage Landor in his first 
published book (‘ Poems,’ 1795) there is 
a long extract from ‘ Poems by a Gentle- 
man of Trinity College, Oxford’ (1741). 
According to Halkett and Laing, William 
Loveling was the anonymous gentleman of 
Trinity ; but a writer in ‘N. & Q. (7S. 
vii. 198) pointed out that Benjamin Love- 
ling, son of the Rev. Benjamin Loveling 
of Banbury, was more likely to have 
written the poems. I am informed that, 
further evidence having come to light, 
the necessary alterations are to be made 
in the British Museum catalogue ; so that 
Benjamin, and not William, will now have 
the credit of being quoted by a gentleman 
once of Trinity who became more celebrated 
than either of them. STEPHEN WHEELER. 

Oriental Club, Hanover Square. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


EDWARD IV.’s EXPEDITION TO 
FRANCE. 
I am editing an unpublished MS. relating 
to Edward IV.’s expedition to France 
in 1475, and should be greatly obliged 
for information (with authorities) about the 


form has never been common, and_per- parentage, place of abode, dates of birth, &c., 


sonally I have never come across it in- 
dependently until the other day, when 
The Times of Tuesday, Aug. 8, 1922, had 
as a column headline: ‘The Australian 


and marriage, of any of the following persons 
who took part in it :— 

1. John Sorell, Teller of the King’s 
Money in his Receipt at Canterbury. (Of 


Aborigine: His Future Welfare.’ I have) pesex 2) 


known that scholars have always felt a 
difficulty about the word, and so accom- 
plished a writer as Sir Charles Eliot 
(‘Hinduism and Buddhism’) tried to cut 
this Gordian knot by writing the singular 
as aboriginee (vol. i., p. 17). 

What line is modern scholarship taking 
on this pojnt ? The ‘ O.E.D.’ gives only 
two quotations for aborigine, both dated 
1864, from R. F. Burton’s ‘Mission to 
Dahomé’ and The Spectator, Dec. 31. 

I would only remark that English is per- 
fectly justified in adopting a Latin phrase 
as @ noun, and in that view neither abori- 
gine nor its plural aborigines is indefen- 
sible as the ‘O.E.D.’ seems to think. 

R. C. TEMPLE. 


2. [Sir] John Elrington, afterwards Kt. 
and Banneret, Treasurer of the King’s 
Wars. (I have full details of his life and 
only want to know his parentage and 
county. He was born, I think, in 1446.) 

3. Sir John Astley, K.G., the famous 
champion. (Birth-date wanted.) 

4, Sir Thomas Borough, K.G., afterwards 
first Baron Burgh of Gainsborough. (Birth- 
date wanted.) 

5. Sir Ralph Hastings of Wanstead, 
Essex, Kt. and Banneret, a (or the) younger 
brother of the first Baron Hastings. (Birth- 
date wanted.) 

6. Sir John Fenys (Fiennes), Kt. and 
Banneret. (Any particulars will be wel- 
come.) His badge was a silver marten 
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{or foumart). Possibly son of (1) Richard 
Fenys, declared Baron Dacre of the South 
in 1458, or (2) Wm. Fiennes, second Baron 
Saye and Sele. 

7. Sir Robert Tailbois (Talboys) of &. 
Kyme, Lines, Kt. and Banneret. (Birth- 
date wanted.) 

8. Sir Humphrey Talbot, Kt. and Ban- 
neret, sometime Marshal of Calais. (Parent- 
age, county, birth-date, marriage, and 
death-date wanted. He was still living 
on Nov. 28, 1492.) 

9. Sic Thomas Gray, Kt. and Banneret. 
His badge was a scaling-ladder silver, there- 
fore he was of the Greys of Northumberland. 
A probable choice is between (1) Sir Thos. 
Grey, younger brother of the Sir Ralph 


Grey who was degraded and executed in 
1464, and (2) Sir Thos. Gray, son of the) 
latter. The former perhaps the more:likely | 
on the ground of age. (I shall be glad of) 
any evidence that may assist towards 
identification. ) | 

10. Sir John Arundel, Kt. and Banneret, | 
brother of Thos., tenth (Fitzalan) Earl of. 
Arundel. (Birth- and death-dates wanted ; | 
also particulars of marriage, if any.) | 

11. Sir Richard Dunstall (Tunstall) of 
Thurland Castle and Tunstall, Lanes, Kt. and | 
Banneret. (Birth- and death-dates wanted. | 
He was still living on Dec. 6, 1491.) | 

12. Sir James Harrington of Brierly, | 
Yorks, Kt. (Birth-date, marriage, and death- | 
date wanted. He was still living in 1486.) | 

13. Sir Robert Chamberlain, Kt. His. 
badge was a friars girdle azure. (This 
name occurs repeatedly in the contemporary, 
records, and in various connexions. ) 

14. Sir Wm. Norris of Ockwells, Berks, 
Kt. ; died 1507. (Birth-date and name of. 


of father, mother, and Christian name of 
wife, who was a daughter of . . . Banks 
of Newton-in-Craven ; also dates of birth 
and death.) 

18. Sir Lawrence Raynford, Kt. His 
badge wasal...silver. If this was a lis 
it suggests Raynford of Hadleigh, Essex, 
or Raynsford of Bradfield in the same 
county. (I have many details connected 
with this name, but identification is still 
to seek.) 

19. Sir Nicholas Langford of Langford, 
Derbyshire, Kt. (Birth- and death-dates 
wanted. He was dead by March 4, 1483, 
or at any rate by June 5 following.) 

20. Sir John Savage, jun., of Clifton 


(Rocksavage), Cheshire, K.G. (Birth-date 
wanted.) 
21. Sir James Radcliffe. No badge given. 


(I have many particulars attached to the 
name, but have so far failed to identify this 
man for certain, but suspect that he was the 
Knight of the Body to Edward IV. men- 
tioned in the ‘ Paston Letters’ and in the 
‘Privy Purse Expenses.’ ) 
F. P. Barnarp. 
Bilsby House, near Alford, Lincolnshire. 
(To be continued.) 


THE MINUTES OF THE ILLUSTRIOUS 
CaBILDO, TRINIDAD.—In 1815, Sir Ralph 
Woodford, the Governor of Trinidad, 
ordered that the old Minutes of the Illustrious 
Cabildo of the island should be translated, 
and the task of doing this was entrusted to 
an Irishman, Don Diego Meany, who had 
been in Trinidad before its conquest. 

It is recorded that he was paid a fee of 
$1,200, and that the work was entitled 
‘A Translated Abstract in English of the 


wife wanted. His father, Sir John Norris, Autos or Minutes of the Illustrious Board 
married (1) Alice Merbury, (2) Eleanor! of the Cabildo from the year 1733 to the 
Clitherow. Which was Sir William’s| commencement of the month of June, 
mother ?) | 1815,’ but whether the work was printed as 
15. Sir John Harlwyn, Kt. His badge ordered, I have been unable to find out. 
was a black Saracen’s head couped. (I Local historians, such as Joseph, Borde and 
know nothing for certain about this leader.| Fraser, quote from the work, and it is 
Is Harlwyn a form of Harling ? There was reasonable to assume that several copies 
a tendency for early names ending in “‘-win”’ must have been in existence. 
to become confused with those ending in} Fraser has stated that a copy was pre- 
** “ing.’’) sented to the borough council of Port. of 
16. Sir John Ferrers, Kt. His badge was Spain by Mr. H. Stone in the eighties, 


* . . [omitted] silver passant a mascle| but Dr. E. Prada, chairman of the Public 
gold.” The mascle suggests that he was, Library of Port of Spain, has been unable 
of the Ferrers of Groby, Leicestershire. | to 
(Any particulars welcomed.) | 

17. Sir John Mauleverer of 
Mauleverer, Yorks, Kt. 


trace it. 
_ Can any reader help me to find a copy of 
Allerton | the book, which would be of great historical 


(Wanted, names, value ? ALGERNON ASPINALL. 
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GENERAL.—In ‘N. & Q.’ (1 S. iv. 339) 
there is the only known record of Lambert’s 
death. I am able to supplement this by 
the following extract from a newsletter by 
Henry Muddiman, dated April 1, 1684, as 
follows 

Major-General Lambert . . . died in St. 
Nicholas’s island at Plymouth, where he was 
kept prisoner, and was buried on the 28th. 

Lambert died, therefore, in March, 1684. 
Was he buried on the island, and has any 
record of his burial survived? J. G. M. 


TaE ApocRyPHA.—I cannot understand 
why, at the present time, many people 
object to this. I have read it many times, 
and always with profit. My great-grand- 
father’s copy is bound up with his Prayer 
Book (1768), Old Testament (1767), New 
Testament (1767), Index to Holy Bible, and 
the Whole Book of Psalms (1756) (Stern- 
hold and Hopkins); all printed by Mark 
Basket. It is a very heavy _ bock. 
I presume that he (d. 1825), with others of 
the yeoman class, frequently read the 
Apociypha ; his copy shows signs of usage. | 
He was, I know, a man with strong religious | 
views, tending towards those of the Society. 
of Friends. 

Was it usual in the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century to bind the Apocrypha with 
the Old and New Testament ? 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


THE Cock.—Will any reader 
tell me the origin of the French device— 
the cock ? 

Why was Gallia (Gaul), derived from 
gallus (a cock) ? 

Has the device especially a monarchical 
significance, or can it be appropriately used 
in this republican age—for book decoration, 
for instance ? 

Is the cock always depicted out-stretched 
as in the act of crowing? 

D. McDoveatt. 

Rosemullion, Meads, Eastbourne. 


CHRISTMAS LEGENDS : SOURCES WANTED. 
—Can any reader give the sources from 
which the following legends are derived or 
the earliest mention of them ? 

1. Coming of Menelon, the shepherd 
maid, to the stable at Bethlehem on 
Christmas Eve. 

2. The shepherd’s dog at the stable. 

3. The glow-worm lighting the stable. 

The ‘ Flora of the Sacred Nativity,’ by 


JOHN LAMBERT, PARLIAMENTARY MAJOR-. 


Raymond Dowling, gives the story of Mene- 
lon and the Angel Gabriel providing the girl 
with the Christmas rose to offer at the crib, 
but no authority or source is given to this, 
although other legends of the Holy Night 
have references. 

The York mystery plays do not mention 
these legends. 


Attustion Dickens.—In ‘ American 

Notes and Reprinted Pieces,’ by Charles 
Dickens, on p. 271 of the Charles Dickens 
Edition, in the short piece entitled ‘A Walk 
in a Workhouse,’ the following passage 
occurs :— 

It was very agreeable, considering that most 
infamous and atrocious enormity committed 
at Tooting—an enormity which, a hundred years 
hence, will still be vividly remembered in the 
byeways of — life, and which has done 
more to engender a gloomy discontent and 
suspicion among many thousands of the people 
than all the Chartist leaders could have done in 
all their lives—to find the pauper children in the 
workhouse looking robust and well, and apparently 
the objects of very great care. 

Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ explain this 
allusion ? F. C. 


‘* PRISTILLOCH.”’—Can anyone tell me 
any association with this word, topographi- 
‘cal, historical, or personal? In some 
genealogical research, the only clue to the 
| origin of one Patrick MacLellan, a Scottish 
farmer, is that he was “‘ connected with 
| Pristilloch.” It does not appear in the 
/usual gazetteers, but may be the name of 
a farm or house. 


Patron Saint or Burcuers.—Though all 
the old guilds had their patron saints, 1 can- 
_not discover that the Butchers’ (or Fleshers’) 

Guilds had such a protector. St Wendolin 
|seems the most appropriate. A sixteenth- 
century rhyme tells us 

. . . St. Wendolin keeps the sheep, 

With shepherds and with oxen fat, as he was wont 

to keep. 

Can any reader supply information as to 
the patron saint of butchers and their 
guilds and rules ? 

J. 
| Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. 


Joun Butt.— From ‘New Jersey 


_ Archives,’ vol. xxi., p. 682, June 2, 1677 :— 
| Deed.—William Penn, Gawen Lawrie, Nicholas 

Lucas, and Edward Belling, to Francis Collins 
| of Ratcliff, Parish of Stepney, County of Middle- 
| sex, bricklayer; Richard Mew, of same place, 
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merchant; and John Bull, of London, citizen and 
draper ; for one share of West Jersey Lands. 

From the same, Jan. 20, 1682 :— 

Deed.—Hugh Lambe now or late of St. Martin’s 
in the Ffields, County of Middlesex, hosier ; to 
Robert Dimsdale of Edmonton for 1/2 of 1/7 
of 1/90 share in West Jersey Lands, the 1/7 having 
been bought of John Bull, to whom, Francis 
Collins, Richard Mew, was conveyed one full 
nineteenth by Edward Byllynge. 

Is there any record of this John Bull and 
his family ? Will anyone having such kindly 
inform ? James H. 

(Commodore U.S. Navy, Ret.). 

2207, Clay Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


CERVANTES : PopuLAR 
was a reference, in the Note to the 
General Catalogue of the Oxford University 
Press for November, 1916, implying that 
there are several popular fallacies in con- 
nexion with Cervantes. I should greatly 
like to know these and have references to 
them. A. 8. E. ACKERMANN. 


Byron’s LAMENESS.—What was the real 
nature and extent of Byron’s lameness ? 
The editor of Mr. Murray’s ‘ Letters and 
Journals’ gives (vol. i., p. 11) some of the 
evidence on the point, and mentions that the 
poet’s contemporaries were not even agreed 
which foot was affected. While several 
state it was the left foot, the surgical boots 
in the possession of Mr. Murray are for the 
right foot. Trelawny gives a different 
account from the rest, but is he a reliable 
witness ? E. 


Roman Lictors’ Fasces AxE.—I 
should be glad of any information as to the 
origin of these. I am acquainted with the 
accounts of them in ordinary books of 
reference on classical antiquity. 

W. Hoskyns. 


“Crock Hovsg.’’—I should be greatly 
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Staunton Harold, not many miles from 
Foremark, the seat of the Burdetts, and in 
1769 he was first President of the Liverpool 
Society of Artists. He was a friend of 
Joseph Wright, A.R.A., and no doubt lived 
in Derby for some years. 
F. WILtiamMson. 
Museum and Art Gallery, Derby. 


EpPitaPpH ON A SAMPLER.—I enclose a 
copy of lines worked on an old sampler. 
Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ explain the 
dates and details mentioned? The lady 
seems to have lived 120 years. 

Mary MONTGOMERY. 
In Dunkeld Churchyard, Scotland. 
Stop, Reader, here, until my Life you’ve read, 
The living may gain knowledge from the dead ; 
Four times five years I led a Virgin’s life, 
Ten times five years I was a married wife, 
| Ten times five years a Widow grave and chaste, 
| Now wearied of this mortal life I rest. 
| I from my cradle to my grave have seen, 
| Hight mighty Kings of Scotland and a Queen, 
| Four times five years the Commonwealth I saw, 
| Ten times the Subjects rise against the law : 
Twice did I see old Prelacy pull’d down, 
And twice the cloak sink beneath the gown. 
I saw an end of Stuarts’ race, nay more, 
| Isaw my country sold for English ore ; 
Such desolation in my life has been, 
That I’ve an end to all perfection seen. 
MARTHA ANN Court. 


September 26, 1815. 
M. P. B. 


Crospitt.—In 1814 Colonel Crosdill lent 
two pictures by Gainsborough to the 
British Institution for exhibition. He died 
'in 1825 and left all his property to his son. 
‘Can anyone tell me how those two pictures 

by Gainsborough passed to Mr. Smith of 
, Harewood Square ? E. E. Cope. 
| Finchampstead, Berks. 


' GREEN CHEESE.—The two following lines 
describe gifts tolandlords in 1598 :— 


obliged if any reader could give me intorma-' with crammed capons every New Yeare’s morne 
tion in regard to the earliest use and exact Or with greene-cheeses when his sheepe are 
meaning of “Clock House.” The name, shorne. 
appears several times on the Ordnance, Were these cheeses made from ewes’ milk? 
maps of Kent as the name of houses situated’ Piers Plowman (1362-93) says he has no 
in different parts ef the county. geese or pigs, only ‘ twey grene cheses, & 
Henry HAnnen. _ fewe croddes and creyme and a cake of otes.” 
He also mentions “a weye of essex chese.” 
Perer Perez Burpvett.—I should be Were these green cheeses made from ewes’ 
greatly obliged if your correspondent,; ijk? In Traill’s ‘ Social England,’ Prof. 
Mr. FENWICK, would give me some! Medley, writing on the social life of the 
biographical particulars of Peter Perez period, 1066-1216, says :- ~ 
Burdett. I know quite a lot about his Ewes milk was mixed with cows milk to‘make: 


career, but cannot find when he was born’ the cheese which formed one of the staple articles 
and died. In 1763 he is described as of| of the peasants food. 
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What is the authority for the statement’ 
that in the period from Conquest to Charter | 
cheese was made from a mixture of cows’ and | 
ewes’ milk? In the ‘Complaynt of Scot- | 
lande’ (1549) in the description of the shep- 
herds’ breakfast, brought out to them by 
their wives and children there was 

gret cheir of euyrie sort of mylk, baytht of ky 
mylk and zoue mylk, sueit mylk and sour mylk. 
curdis and quhaye, sour kittis [clotted cream] 
fresche buttir, aude salt buttir, reyme [cream] 
flotquhaye [whey brose], grene cheis, kyrn mylk 


(butter-milk]. R. HepGER WALLACE. 


CHESTER House, WIMBLEDON ComMoNn.— 
Chester House, Wimbledon Common, at 
one time inhabited by John Horne Tooke, 
is supposed by tradition to have been 
erected by King James II. for one of his 
mistresses. I have found no confirmation 
of this, but in the Wimbledon Registers 
appears the entry on Nov. 8, 1722, ‘* Mr. 
John FitzJames, of St. Martin’s, was buried.” 
The will of John FitzJames of the parish of 
St. Paul, Covent Garden, gent., suggests 
that this FitzJames was a bachelor without 
relatives, as there are only two legacies, 
one of £100 to his friend Mr. Bryan Ayliffe, 
and one of £50 to his friend Mr. John Roger ; 
the residue going to his “ good and faithful 
servant John Ross, whom I appoint sole 
executor.” 

Is there any evidence that Arabella 
Churchill had more than the four known 
children by James II. bearing the name of 
FitzJames, viz., James, Duke of Berwick ; 
Henry, Duke of Albemarle ; Henrietta, m. 
Sir Henry Waldegrave ; and a daughter who 
became a nun. 

Ts there any evidence that she, or another 
of James’s mistresses, ever lived at Wimble- 
don? Who was the John FitzJames who 
died there in 1722 ? Evans Lewin. 

Royal Colonial Institute. 


_ QvoTaTIon FRoM ‘ PARADISE Lost.’"—To what 
is the allusion made in the passage in Book I. :— 
“ Where Charlemaine and all his peerage fell 

In Fontarabia ”’ ? Ww. S. 
[To the defeat of Charlemagne’s rear-guard in 
778 at Roncesvalles—the subject on which the 
‘Chanson de Roland’ is based. Fontarabia— 
as has often been remarked—is actually at some 
distance from Roncesvalles.] 


AUTHORS WANTED.—Can any reader tell me 
where the following quotation is to be found ? 
I have seen it on a war memorial. 

‘Through the ages the clear flame of sacrifice 
has burned, 

And by its light men see God.” 

E. A. Morrison. 


Replies. 
‘THE MISTLETOE BOUGH.’ 
(12 S. xi. 171, 214, 238.) 


Barety a century has elapsed since this 
doleful ballad’ was written; and while 
the name of the author is almost forgotten, 
and the vogue that for a time made him the 
most popular song-writer in England, next to 
|'Tom Moore, has long since vanished away, 
yet ‘ The Mistletoe Bough ’ must be regarded 
‘in @ certain sense as a classic, for at any 
rate in the southern shires it is familiar to 
‘every town and village at Christmas, when 
it inevitably takes its place in the repertoire 
‘of “the waits’? among the more ancient 
hymns and carols which these peripatetic 
minstrels sing, more or less harmoniously, 
upon our doorsteps at that festive season. 
‘Thomas Haynes Bayly, our forgotten 
author, wrote hundreds of songs, which 
|were set to music by Bishop and other 
/eminent composers, but even such favour- 
jites as ‘I’d be a Butterfly,’ ‘She wore a 
Wreath of Roses,’ and ‘Oh no, we never 
/mention her,’ are heard no more even 
‘in the most “early Victorian’ drawing 
‘room—the evergreen ‘‘ bough” alone sur- 


In it is embalmed that tragedy of the 
‘youthful bride and the fatal chest that is 
not confined to England, and that even in 
‘England is claimed by more than one 
‘county, and by several country mansions. 
Fs one of his poems, ‘Ginevra,’ Samuel 
Rogers, the banker poet, tells how this 
luckless daughter of the Orsini hid herself, 
on the evening of her marriage to Fran- 
cesco Doria, in an ancient chest “ richly 
carved by Anthony of Trent,’’ and “ therein, 
‘alas! found sepulchre.” Collet’s ‘ Relics 
‘of Literature ’ contains a somewhat similar 
‘story; and there is yet another in the 
Causes Célébres.’ 

| But to come back to England and our 
|‘ Mistletoe Bough.’ Hampshire is a county 
| crowded with history and tradition, and 
‘is rich in those old houses round which 
both history and tradition cling, and 
|there are three mansions in Hampshire 
‘that are said to have been the scene of 
such a direful happening as that of ‘Ginevra.’ 
There is Bramshill, the seat of the ancient 
‘family of Cope, a historic house built 


| 
| 
| 


by Edward, Lord Zouche, as a residence, 
it is said, for Prince Henry, son of James 
‘I, early in the seventeenth century (the 
\architect of which, by the way, is supposed 
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to have been Thorpe, who built famous a great favourite of the ‘“‘ Merry Monarch,” 
Holland House); there is the vast mansion and one of his aides-de-camp. Major Brett 
of Malshanger, not far from Basingstoke, had married Lady Caroline Boyle, a 
where, upon the site of a far older house, daughter of the first Earl of Orrery, and 
part of which still remains, the first Lord Charles, who is said to have graced their 
Thurlow, the great Lord Chancellor, made) nuptials, and who was fond of the ancient 
himself a stately home; and, lastly, there city of Winchester, was a frequent visitor 
is Marwell Hall, a few miles south of Win- at Marwell Hall. Charles treated Major 
chester, within whose walls history and) Brett to a not unusual form of his friend- 
legend both linger—Marwell Hall, that ship—he borrowed from him more than 
figures as ‘“Icenway Hall” in Thomas £4,000, and in the loose and _unconstitu- 
Hardy’s ‘Group of Noble Dames,’ that tional Stuart fashion secured the payment 
is popularly regarded to have been the of the interest by an annuity derived 
setting of ‘The Mistletoe Bough.’ ‘from the duty of excise upon beer and 
other liquors; an annuity that after the 


is said to have occupied the site on which monarch’s death was never paid, a wee 
Marwell. Hall stands, but what we know principal or interest ever received by the 
with certainty is that about 1521 the family. : ; ‘ 
property came into the possession of the The present mansion was built early in 
powerful family of Seymour. Sir John. the nineteenth century, but the large central 
Seymour was persona grata to “bluff hall, that upper chamber where Henry 
King Hal,” and a prominent figure in the married Jane Seymour, and some other 
wars with France. He had six sons, the Portions of the old house were incorporated. 
eldest of whom became Lord Protector and The newer building followed the Tudor lines 
Duke of Somerset ; the third was the am- of its predecessor, and is quite in harmony 
bitious and unfortunate Lord High Admiral ; = 
and the second, Henry, settled at Marwell, oO the revels that ended so aisastrously m 
which he either rebuilt or greatly enlarged. the old oak chest, John Duthy, a careful 
Here King Henry was ever a welcome guest, 
and here in an upper room of the mansion 1 the early part of last century, thus de- 
he was ceivahely theese’ to the Soealis scribes the tragedy of the bride who, 
Jane Seymour, a sister of his host. Other 
monarchs have stayed at Marwell Hall. sconce herself in an ancient mabey chest which 
The young Edward VI. spent a short time’ ae tae ean in some remote and obscure 
beneath Sir Henry Seymour’s roof, and apartment of the mansion, 
in honour of his visit a large stone carved “ When a spring lock, which lay in ambush there, 
with the letters E.R. and the Royal arms _ Fastened her down for ever!” 
was erected above the entrance of the Her absence, at first little noticed, at length gave 
house. great alarm, and anxious search was instituted, 
_which, alas! proved ineffectual, nor was her fate 
Like all his family, Sir Henry Seymour known, nor a remains discovered, until after 
was a Protestant of the narrow and aggres- Death had long banqueted on his victim. 
sive order. His persecution of his Roman Whether the lady was one of that ill-starred 
Catholic neighbours, which he carried on branch of the house of Seymour on whom 
with no unsparing hand, made him most; fell the curse of the murdered priest has 
unpopular. A neighbouring priest had the | never been clearly ascertained. 
courage of his convictions, and with bell, Marwell Hall is not without its ghost, 
book and candle cursed Sir Henry, root and.) which is not, as one would expect, that of 
branch, from the altar. For that and forthe ill-fated bride, but of a far more 
other offences Sir Henry Seymour, Lord, historically important personage. The 
of the Manor, had him barbarously dragged  ** Woman in White,” who sometimes paces 
from his church while celebrating his! that lone avenue of ancient yews that leads 
office, and more barbarously murdered. | from the eastern side of the Hall to the con- 
But the curse of the hapless victim seems fines of the park, is the wraith of the fair 
to have been effective, for three grandsons and perhaps frail Anne Boleyn, waiting, it 
of Sir Henry were the last Seymours to js said, to wreak her vengeance on her almost 
own Marwell. equally unfortunate rival and successor, 
In the days of Charles II., Marwell Hall Jane Seymour. Her appearance is supposed 
was the home of Major Richard Brett,' to be the harbinger of evil fortune. 


For centuries a residence of some sort 


connected with Bramshill or his family. 
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But what of the fatal chest of which 
Thomas Haynes Bayly sung :— 
‘At length an oak chest that for years had lain hid 
Was found in the castle—they lifted the lid ; 
A skeleton form was found mouldering there 
In the dress and the wreath of the lady fair! 
Oh! sad was her fate—for in sportive jest 
She hid from her lord in the old oak chest ; 
It closed with a spring, the bridal bloom 
Lay withering there in a living tomb. 

Oh! the mistletoe bough, 
Oh! the mistletoe bough ! 

That has long disappeared, alas! from the 
Hall, though a picture of it is still there | 
showing a richly carved specimen of what 
would appear to be work of the sixteenth 
century. And where is the original? One 
authority states that years ago it passed 
into the possession of a former rector of 
Upham, a small village not very far from 
Marwell Hall. It may be so, but all in- 
quiries as to its present whereabouts have 
been fruitless. It would indeed seem that 
the piéce de résistance of the grim drama 
of ‘The Mistletoe Bough’ has been lost 
for ever. W. CourRTHOPE FORMAN. 

Compton Down, Compton, near Winchester, 


The information on this subject at the | 
last reference is quite incorrect. | 

The late Sir John Cope of Bramshill, a 
most erudite man who had made a study | 
of his home and its former owners, told 
me that the tragic event of the bride and 
the chest never took place at Bramshill, 
nor did it happen to any member of his 
family. Of this he was quite certain. 
Before his time there had been a very large 
and handsome chest at Bramshill, which 
was removed in 1812 at the death of Sir 
Denzil Cope’s widow, and later on, at the 
demise of this lady, it passed into the hands 
of a relation of hers, Colonel Greatwood. 
Sir John wrote to the latter asking if he 
would sell it to him, and in his letter said, 
“Tam sure, if your heart is in the right place, 
you will be willing to return it.” Colonel 
Greatwood answered that he was not pre- 
pared to part with it, and added, ‘* My 
heart is in its right place—it is in my chest.” 
I have seen both letters, and the large 
chest now reposes in a flat in London be- 
longing to Colonel Greatwood’s son. 

Sir John gave me a pamphlet in which he 
disclaims all idea of the tragic story being 


Then it is quite incorrect to say that the 
Black Prince had anything to do with 
Bramshill. The earliest house there was 
built and lived in by the Foxley family, | 


who resided there during the whole life of 
the Black Prince. No doubt your corre- 
spondent is confusing him with a very much 
later Prince, viz., Henry, Prince of Wales, 
eldest son of James I., as it has traditionally 
been said that Bramshill was built for him, 
and the Prince’s feathers and coronet on 
the grand front lends itself to this idea, 
though Sir John Cope said there was no 
evidence that he ever was there. and he died 
the same year that the present house was 
completed, which was built by Lord Zouche 
of Harringworth in 1612. 
CONSTANCE RUSSELL. 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


STIRRUP : STAPES. 
(12 S. xi. 131, 198, 256.) 


In Josephi Laurentii, ‘Amalthea Ono-. 
mastica’ (Lucae, 1640), are five forms 
of the word, viz., stapes, stapeda, stapia, 
stappa, staphia. The only reference is 
Bulengerius. 

Du Fresne and du Cange’s ‘ Glossarium ’ 
(1678) gives three of the above and adds 
staffa, stapha, stapedium. 

Samuel Pitiscus, in his ‘ Lexicon Anti- 
quitatum Romanarum’ (1737 _ edition), 
gives a column and a half to stapeda, stapes, 
sive stapia. He quotes Vossius, ‘De Vit. 
Serm.,’ 1, 7 :— 

Res hee quotidiana, quia ei Latinum nomen 
non est, ne vocabulo careret, Franc, Philelphus 
patrum etate stapedam appellavit, quod pes 
in eo staret. 

Later he writes :— 

Bistapia pro binis stapiis legitur apud Hieror. 
in Epistolis: ‘“‘Si memoria non labat, se, cum 
quasdam accepit literas jumenta conscensurum, 
jam pedem habuisse in bistapia.”’ 

In Roberti Stephani, ‘Thesaurus’ (editio 
nova, 1735), s.v. stapia, a reference, without 
a quotation, is given ; Hieron. ‘ Mag. Miscell.,’ 
2, 14. Pitiseus goes on to say that stapia 
appears undoubtedly on an old stone in 
Rome. This (he writes) is the end of the 
inscription, 

: CASU . DESILIENS 

PES . HASIT . STAPIZ . TRACTUS. 

INTERII. IN. REM. TUAM. MATU- 

RE. PROPERA . VALE. 
He then says that the letters D.mM. show 
that the monument and inscription were 
not Christian. Then he says that nothing 
is certain as to the period of the monument, 
that some are ot opinion that it is a modern 
fabrication, wherefore Gruter has placed 
this inscription among the spurious. 
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Stephanus and, following him, Gesner'| 
quote from the inscription, not altogether 
the same part as that above. They refer 
to it simply as “‘ Vetus inscriptio Rome.” 

Du Fresne and du Cange, giving a few 
words of the ‘ Vetus inscriptio,” s of 
it as ‘‘a Wolphango Lazio & Hieron. 
Magio, lib. 2, Miscell., c. 14, allata.”’ 

The inscription is given in ‘ Inscriptiones 
Sacrosancte Vetustatis,’ collected by Petrus 
Apianus and Barptholomeus Amantius (In- 
goldstadt, 1534), of which Brunet says that 
it was the best collection of the kind 
which had appeared up to that time. The 
monument covers nearly all of p. 280. 
It is represented as not unlike such memorial 
tablets as one finds on the walls in our 
churches. In the two top corners respec- 
tively are the letters D™M without stops. 


Inside a wreath is the following :— 
QVISQVIS LEC- 
TVRVS ACCEDIS CAVE 

SI AMAS AT SI NON AMAS 
PENSICVLA MISER QVI SINE 
AMORE VIVIT DVLCE EXIT 
NIHIL* AST EGO TAM DVLCE AN- 
HELANS ME INCAVTE PERDIDI ET 
AMOR FVIT EQVO DUM ASPEC 
TVI FORMOSISS : DVRMIONIAE 
PVELLAE VIRGVNCVLAE SVMMA 
POLVORIA PLACERE CVPEREM 
CASV DESILIENS PHS HESIT | 
STAPIAE TRACTVS 
INTERII. 
On the base of the frame is | 
IN REM TVAM MATVRE PROPERA. 
and underneath and outside, as if the word 
appeared on the wall only, | 
VALE 


father, deceased, 1677. 


scription, having been placed among In- 
scriptiones Sacrosancte Vetustatis’ as early 
as 1534, must then have had considerable 
age behind it. I have found only one men- 
tion of Franciscus Philelphus. 

I have made my own lame translation 
of the inscription excepting as to polvoria, 
Perhaps some learned correspondent will 
give a translation of the whole inscription. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT, 


An Earty Army List (12 S. xi. 104, 
122, 207, 239).—Sr Xph: Musgrave (at 
the second reference). Sir Christopher 
Musgrave of Hartley, Westmorland, third 
son of Sir Philip Musgrave, second baronet, 
of Edenhall in that county, was born in 
1631 or 1632; matric. Queen’s College, 
Oxford, July 10, 1651; B.A. same date; 
and entered Gray’s Inn Oct. 18, 1654; 
knighted in 1671; Mayor of Carlisle 
1672; Governor of Carlisle vice his 
He was a Member 
of Parliament and died of apoplexy 
in London on July 29, 1704. For fuller 


particulars see ‘The Parliamentary History 


of the County of Oxford,’ by W. R. Williams. 
Geo: L4 Dartmoth. See the late W. L. 

Rutton’s ‘ List of Constabies and Lieutenants 

of the Tower of London (10S. ix. 244). 
Littlehampton. A. H. W. Fynmore. 


Wricut oF DERBY (128. xi. 211).—Joseph 
Wright of Derby was nearly as celebrated 
for his portraits as for his effects of artificial 
light and earned far more money by painting 
the former than by the latter. He did not 
practise much in London, but resided in 


Within the frame, but outside the tablet,| Derby (hence the designation attached to 


is an eagle displayed above each end of the 
pediment. 


his name). From there he used to make 


‘frequent and prolonged visits to leading 


Frequently some particular place, such provincal towns, painting the portraits 


as church or house, is given to these inscrip- | 
tions, but the heading of this is merely | 
To be exact, 


Antiquitas vrbis Rome.” 
I should add that Lec in the first line is printed | 
LFC. 
ferred give hesit, others hesit. 


Bailey’s ‘Facciolati’ gives stapes both. 


in the main lexicon and among the Verba 
Barbara, &c. In the former, 


D. Hieron., is suspect, as no locus appears. 


He condemns the inscription, presumably 
that quoted above, as evidently modern. 

There can be little, if any, doubt that. 
Facciolati’s opinion was correct; but it is 
perhaps worth pointing out that the in-| 


Some of books to which I have re-. 


Facciolati | 
says that the quotation given by Salmasius,; BecHER Picor might possibly identify 
* Ad Spartian. in Caracall., c. 7, as from | 


| 


of their richer inhabitants. When at the 
height of his reputation his price for a full- 
length portrait was fifty guineas, and for 
a ‘three-quarter ’’ (what would be now 
termed head and shoulders), twelve guineas. 
The ‘ Life and Works of Joseph Wright of 
Derby,’ by William Bemrose (Bemrose and 
Sons, Derby, 1885) contains extensive lists 
of Wright’s sitters, among whom Mp. 


some of the subjects of his pictures. He 
will find examples of the painter’s works 
at the National Portrait Gallery, while a 


‘number have been engraved. 


Richard Wright, who is also mentioned 
by Mr. Picor, was not a portraitist but a 
marine painter. He attained considerable 


—— 
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celebrity in his day, and was known as 
“Wright of Liverpool” to distinguish him 
from his namesake of Derby. His picture 
of ‘The Fishery,’ awarded a premium of 
fifty guineas by the Society of Arts, was made 
very widely known by means of a fine 
line engraving by William Woollett. The 
original picture is now in the Walker Art 
Gallery, and another of the painter’s works 
is at Hampton Court. 
C. REGINALD GRUNDY. 
12, Southwell Gardens, S.W.7. 


Joseph Wright was born at Derby in 1734 
and died in 1797. He made his reputation 
by pictures of figures illuminated by candle- 
light, such as ‘ The Orrery,’ ‘ The Gladiator,’ 
and ‘The Air-pump,’ but his merits as a 
portrait-painter were also great. In 1773 
he,went to Italy, where the masters had less 
effect on his work than an eruption of 
Vesuvius which he witnessed. This led 
him to abandon candle-light pictures for 


conflagration scenes—not a happy change.. 


He returned to Derby to paint portraits, 
and was elected R.A. in 1784. See mono- 
graph by Bemrose (1886). 
JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
Hove, Sussex. 


A. P. PERCEVAL AND ‘ TRACTS FOR THE 
Times ’ (12 8. xi. 109).—Mr. WAINEWRIGHT 
asks whether A. P. Perceval was the author 
of Tracts 35 (‘ The People’s Interest in their 
Minister’s Commission ’) and 36 (‘ Religious 
Sects in England’), and was the joint 


author with R. H. Froude of Tract 23 


¢ Faith and Obedience the Strength of the 
Church’)? There is not much room for 
doubt about the authorship of any of the 
Tracts. The last survivor of the authors 
was the Ven. Sir George Prevost, who sup- 
plied from his personal knowledge a com- 
plete list of the authors to Whitaker’s 
Almanack for 1883 (pp. 440-3). The pre- 
fatory account is not by him. 

In this list Nos. 35 and 36 are assigned 
to A. P. Perceval, who is also stated to be 
the sole author of No. 23. These facts are 
corroborated by Liddon, or rather the Rev. 
J. O. Johnston, in the ‘ Life of Pusey,’ iii. 
472-9, where the list is reprinted with the 
addition of the exact date on which each 
several Tract was issued. The only altera- 
tion in this second list is due to the fact that 
Prevost suppressed all mention of his own 
share in the Tracts. It is known that he 
contributed pp. 35-45 (the general part) 
to No. 84 (‘Daily Morning and Evening 


Prayer’); the rest, a selection of passages, 
being supplied by Keble. 

It may be worth notice that every Tract 
after No. 20 was issued on, and dated by, 
a saint’s day: and every reprint of the 
first twenty, when dated, was similarly 
connected with a festival of the Church. 
When the Tracts were issued in five volumes, 
each volume was dated Nov. 1, and intended 
for use in the academical year which had 
just begun. The first Tract was issued on 
Sept. 9, 1833, the last, the well-known No. 
90, on Jan. 25, 1841. It is said that a 
country clergyman who made inquiries 
about No. 90, with a view to purchasing 
a copy, was told by his bookseller that no- 
where in London could a pamphlet be foun, 
with the title ‘ No Go.’ Fama. 

Oxford. 


Wory (12 S. xi. 210).—William 
Woty commenced life as a lawyer’s clerk, 
and his first published volume of verses, 
‘The Shrubs of Parnassus, consisting of a 
Variety of Poetical Essays, Moral and 
Comic,’ has on the title page a statement 
to the effect that it is “By J. Copywell, 
of Lincoln’s Inn.” 

I have a copy of this very interesting 
volume, also some contemporary news- 
paper and magazine cuttings relating to 
Woty’s more or less ephemeral verse, these 
being signed ‘I Copywell,’’ which seems a 
much more appropriate nom de plume, 
and is very likely what should have been 
placed on the title page of ‘Shrubs of 
Parnassus.’ 

This volume contains some curious pieces, 
not without merit, and was published “ for 
the author,” and “sold by J. Newberry, 
at the Bible and Sun, in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard” (1760). Among them is ‘An Elegy 
on the Death of a late Deceas’d School- 
master, near Alton in Hampshire,’ which 
establishes the fact that Woty went to school 
here. Another is entitled ‘The Long 
Vacation, an early parody on Gray’s 
immortal ‘ Elegy’; and others are ‘ A Tan- 
kard of Porter,’ ‘The Corkscrew,’ ‘The 
Empty Purse,’ ‘ The Tobacco Stopper,’ 
‘A Pinch of Snuff,’ ‘Meditations on a 
Sheet of Writing Paper,’ ‘To the Memory 
of General Wolfe, slain in the Service of 
his Country at Quebec in North America,’ 
and ‘A Familiar Epistle from the Shades 
Below, giving an Account of the Stations 
of the Poets,’ which Goldsmith probably 
profited from when writing his clever 
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| 
‘ Retaliation ’ fourteen years later. Four 


lines are worth quoting :— 
Friend Wilmot’s a Mountebank, Villiers his Droll, 
Charles Sedley their Toad-eater, Howard their 


Fool ; 

Old Milton’s still blind, but much in request, 
With Homer and Virgil, and most of the best. 

Woty’s best-known piece included in 
this volume is, however, his ‘ Description of 
Bagnigge-Wells.’ He also wrote a poetical 
description of ‘White Conduit House,’ 
but this does not appear in this volume. 

In his Preface he says that 
as he is by no means qualified, or reduced, to 
write for Subsistence, he can smile at the illiberal 
Contempt of Ignorance, and at the same Time 
kiss the Rod of candid Criticism. 

He must have had a good many friends, 
for there is @ list of no fewer than 577 
subscribers, some of whom took from two 
to six ‘“ books,’’ and he must have moved 
pretty freely in literary and dramatic circles 
for a comparatively young man of thirty. 

I am not competent to say whether he 


was a friend of Dr. Johnson, but ‘‘ Samuel 


Johnson, A.M.” (he was not then LL.D.), 
appears in this list, as also do ‘David 
Garrick, Esq.,” George Colman, “Mr. 
Franklin,” Arthur Murphy, William Mason, 
Dr. Smollet,” ‘‘ Bonell Thornton, Esq.,” 
and Mr. Wilkes.”? Francis Fawkes’s name 
is not on the list, but there is a ‘Mr. 
Fawler.” E. E. NEwrTon. 
Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. 


SPRINGETT Famity (12 S. xi. 231).—In 
an article upon this family, voi. xx. of 
the Suss. Arch. Coll., a copy is given of 
Sir William’s memorial tablet, upon which 
it says “he had issue, by Mary his wife, 
one sonne, John Springett, and one daughter, 
Gulielma Maria Posthuma Springett.’”’ On 
p. 36 in the same volume we are told that 
this son “died young.” On p. 45 of the 
same the genealogy of the family is brought 
down to “the period of their extinction in 
Sussex ’’ (viz., 1735), but we are told that 
a branch of the family was settled at the 
Horns in Hawkhurst in the early eigh- 
teenth century, and others at Northiam 
and other places in East Sussex, where the 
name was still familiar in 1868, when this 
article was written. The writer, Mark 
Anthony Lower, mentions that the bulk 
of his paper is taken from ‘The Penns and 
Peningtons of the Seventeenth Century, 
in their domestic and religious life, illus- 
trated by original family letters,’ by Maria 
Webb. This book appeared in 1867. 

WOLSELEY. 


Sir William Springett’s possible descend- 
ants in the male line I do not remember to 
have seen mentioned, but it may be of 
interest to note that a Springett Penn held 
property in Co. Cork (I think) in the eigh- 
teenth century. And I think, too, that 
he died abroad (at Liége ?). I came on 
lawsuits preserved in P.R.O., Dublin— 
now gone up in flames—which contained 
much about this Penn and his heirs-at-law 
and the property in question. 
I suggest that Springett Penn’s will may 
‘be traceable at Somerset House, and that 
'it may have mention of relatives. 
W. H. WE 
In my collection of interesting bindings I[ 
have ‘ La Vie de Marianne’ (Paris, mpccx.i.), 
with inscription on front cover, ‘‘ Sarah 
Springett, Proemium, 1759.” 
See also ‘An Alphabet of Stray Notes’ 


(11 S. xi. 413, 459), ‘Penn, William— 
Petition from Springett Penn,’ &c. 
G. Potter. 


296, Archway Road, N.6. 


Mrs. JANE Barker (12 S. xi. 232)—A 
quarto MS. volume of this lady’s poems is 
in the library of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
It was formerly in the possession of the 
Rev. Thomas Corser, a collector of old 
English verse. 

It is in three parts: Part I., written 
approximately between 1685 and. 1700; 
Part II.,1689-1701 ; and Part III., 1674-1688. 
Part I. is written in a stronger, different 
hand to the rest of the book; the author 
says that she was going blind, so may 
have employed an amanuensis to finish it. 

There is no author’s name, but some of 
her history may be gathered from the 
poems, and Jane Barker of Wilsthorpe, 
spinster, in a list of Roman Catholic Non- 
jurors in 1715, has an estate of annual 
value £47 10s., which was granted to Thomas 
Barker, gent., for eighty years from Dec. 2, 
1675. 

Her father lost money fighting as a 
Royalist ; her mother was sister to Colonel 
William Connock, who fought for James II. 
against William III. in Ireland, probably 
of a Cornish family, as Richard Lower 
(1631-1691), the physiologist, is called a 
cousin. Her home was Wilsthorpe in 
Lincolnshire, near Stamford, but the name 
Barker does not occur in the Bishop’s 
transcripts of the parish registers. Her 


brother studied medicine in France and 
perhaps at Cambridge, but died early, 
and their parents died of grief. Soon 
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afterwards an uncle and other relatives 
were killed fighting against Monmouth at 
Sedgemoor in 1685. 

The poems represented by Part III. in 
the MS. were published in 1688. She 
became a very keen Roman Catholic and 
retired to the Court of St. Germain, where 
she composed poems until 1701. The only 
later reference is in the list of 1715. 

G. 8S. GIBBONS. 

Holton-le-Moor, Lincoln. 


Sir Hucu Pyper In 1681 (12S. xi. 193).— 
What is the authority for the statement, 
in the article on this worthy of Civil War 
times by Sir ALFRED Rosesins, that “ on 
Nov. 3, 1681, he was ordered, as Mayor of 
Plymouth, to entertain the Ambassador 
of the Tsar of Muscovy,’ who was then 
arrived in the Port of Plymouth ? 

He held the position of Lieutenant or 
Deputy-Governor of the Royal Citadel 
under the Earl of Bath, and could not 
have been the first mayor elected that 
year, because our town records show that 
Daniel Barker had been elected on St. 
Lambert’s Day, 1681, and sworn in on 
Michaelmas Day. 

If this mayor had died and there had 
been the need of electing another in his 
place, the fact would have been duly noted, 
as in numerous previous cases of the sort. 
Moreover, if a second mayor had been 
required, it could not have been Sir Hugh 
Pyper, for he was not then an alderman 
on the corporation, and the mayors were 
always elected from the aldermanic body. 

As regards Str Atrrep Rossrns, the 
authority he quotes is right enough as 
far as it goes, being the calendar entry in 
Treasury Books, vol. vii., Part I., p. 290. 
But the accuracy of the statement that Pyper 
was mayor depends on work of the editor, 
who may have miscopied the word mayor 
from the original document. 

A search and examination of this in 
‘Out Letters (General)’ vi., p. 320, would 
show whether it is a modern mistake of the 
modern editor, or whether the clerk to 
the Treasury Lords in 1681 misunderstood 
the notes he had to copy (probably having 
the title of Sir H. Pyper’s official post 
expressed in abbreviations). Or one may 
suppose that, as Sir Hugh Pyper was the 
second military officer of the district, the 
Lords may have coupled with his name 
the words ‘“‘and the Mayor of Plymouth,” 
so that there were really two addressees 


of the order to give entertainment to an 
unusual body of visitors. 

In these modern days we should quite 
expect that such entertainment would be 
given at Mount Wise by the General in 
Command, even if the mayor took part. 

In this particular instance of the mayoralty 
of 1681 the name is confirmed by the list 
of three independent investigators: R. W. 8. 
Baron in 1835, Llew. Jewitt in 1873, and 
R. U. Worth in 1890, the series being 
complete from A.D. 1440—while there is 
at least room for three causes of mistake 
in regard to the Record Office statement. 

W. S. B. H. 


‘Une Prraterte Au DIx- 
HUITIEME (12 xi. 240).—I have 
read with much interest your review of Sir 
Herbert George Fordham’s pamphlet, pub- 
lished by the Cambridge University Press. 
Sir George’s experiences as a collector of 
the ‘ Liste Générale des Postes de France’ 
seems to have been similar to the Due 
d’Aumale’s. His Royal Highness, who was 
very keen in hunting for copies, told me 
in the month of May, 1891, that he was more 
successful in finding clean specimens in 
England than in France. This he attributed 
partly to the number brought over to lodg- 
ings in Soho and Marylebone by French 
literary, political, and Protestant refugees 
in the first half of the eighteenth century, 
and subsequently forgotten in cupboards of 
old houses; and, secondly, to the copies 
escaping the attention of the ordinary English 
collectors of French literature. The Due 
d’Aumale said he always made a point of 
inquiring if the Bibliothéque Nationale 
in Paris had his latest find before placing 
the copy in his own library, because the 
poorer and less fortunate French historical 
students were his first consideration. The 
Due d’Aumale possessed a large number of 
copies in good condition, but he made no 
pretence to having a complete set. 

ANDREW DE TERNANT. 

36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


CouvaDE (12 S. xi. 148, 218, 237).—The 
belief that the husband, on the occasion 
of his wife’s confinement, suffers also, is a 
common belief in Somerset. 


R. C. Horr, F.S.A. 


About twenty years ago, when I was living 
in Surrey, my head gardener asked me 
if one of the under gardeners might absent 
himself for a few days. I,inquired the 
reason for this desire, and was informed 
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that the under gardener’s wife was about | 
to be confined and her husband was there- 
fore feeling very ill and wished to rest. 

W. Hoskyns. 


AUTHORS WANTED (12 S. xi. 173).—2. ‘‘ He 
hears the tumult and is still” is an adaptation 
of Cowper, ‘ The Task,’ iv. 99 sq., 

“T behold 

The tumult, and am still.” 
Besides quoting this with the above modifi- 
cation in ‘ Table-Talk,’ Essay X. (‘On living 
to One’s-self’), Hazlitt introduced it in his 
‘Characters of Shakespear’s Plays ’—‘ As you 
like it,’ in this form, 

“They hear the tumult, and are still.” 

In the first of his ‘ Lectures on the Age of 
Elizabeth ’ we get it as 

“* They heard the tumult, and are still.” 
The reference to Cowper is given in each case in 
Glover and Waller’s edition of Hazlitt’s works. 

3. These editors do not indicate the source 
of ‘‘ Out of my country and myself I go.” 

EDWARD BENSLEY. 


(12S. xi. 233.) 
* Golden Hills, or Single Influence’ appeared as 
a serial tale, with illustrations, in that once-popular 
magazine The Leisure Hour, in or about the 
year 1858. I do not recollect if author’s name 
was given. The tale had to do with Irish troubles 
and the Whiteboys. W. BiB. 


Rotes on Books. 


Will o° the Wisp, or the Elusive Shakespeare. By 
George Hookham. (Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 
3s. net.) 

Mr. Hookuam is not convinced that Bacon wrote 
the Shakespeare plays; he is nearly convinced 
that William Shakespeare of Stratford did not 
write them. Most heretics in this subject afflict 
us with instant incredulity by reason of the huge- 
ness and insistency of their demands. Mr. 
Hookham, writing with moderation, and insisting 
only where there is at least something reason- 
able, though it may be insufficient, to insist 
upon, gives us a number of odd considerations 
and doubts to play with: they are not new, but 
they are put persuasively and prove entertaining. 
We think he really does dispose of the argument 
that Bacon could not write poetry, which is 
drawn from his version of the psalms. Milton’s 
psalms are equally pedestrian—-nay, more so. No 
doubt, in both, a reluctance to take liberties with 
the sacred text paralysed their ideas and their 
vocabulary. 

On the other hand, Mr. Hookham’s main argu- 
ment against the Shakespeare-of-Stratford author- 
ship is fundamentally akin to the anti-Baconian 
argument from the doggerel psalms. Look, he 
says, in effect, at the kind of things we know of 
Shakespeare ; how few, how base, how thoroughly 
unamiable. But just such sordid beginnings and 
such lamentable lapses from the high code of per- 
fect gentlemanliness are proved of many a genius 
whose works are indisputable. Again, like all his 


friends on that side of the question, Mr. Hookbam 


underrates the power of genius to imagine and 
write out big what itself has seen in small. Will 
Shakespeare’s father was a busy, responsible 
burgess of Stratford-on-Avon, and his boy, if he 
did not grow up amid great social and political 
personages who ruled or strove to rule their world, 
at least saw partisanship and the tricks of govern- 
ing, the play of lawand the bustle of a public sort 
of life. Put the traditions of the stage and some 
little reading and schooling to this and there is 
more than enough furnished for genius to work 
on. Nor can we follow Mr. Hookham in his belief 
that ‘inspiration’? and work for gain are in- 
compatible, if by ‘inspiration ”’ is meant that 
supreme activity of the imagination which issues 
in great literature or great artistic achievement. 
While the work is actually being wrought, no 
doubt the thought of the reward is most often in 
abeyance, as it is in making calculations, or playing 
a part on the stage, or composing a great score, 
But in many cases—though not in all—the absence 
of a prospect of gain would have an unfavourable 
effect on ‘‘ inspiration.”” The sense of success or 
hope of success is a normal element in the good 
courage needed for enterprise, and ‘‘ gain ”’ if not 
the only, is yet a normal, standard of success. 
There is, after all, a certain modesty, favourable 
to the true exercise of genius—if you possess any 
—in working for the ordinary man’s ordinary 
reward in your profession. It is quite arguable 
that the very simplicity or crudeness of his per- 
sonal aims drew off from Shakespeare’s work seif- 
consciousness, and thus tended to keep it natural, 
strong, free, and true to the centre of whatever he 
made a part of it. 

The most interesting essay of all we found in 
‘Inspired and Uninspired.’ It gropes after a 
principle of great importance in criticism, without, 
however, applying it happily, or even quite getting 
hold of it. That Mr. Hookham knows what he is 
feeling after may be seen by the pretty instance 
of his ‘‘ proleptic ”? poem, upon which we greatly 
congratulate him. Numbers of critics, from him 
who wrote ‘Ion’ downwards, have attacked 
this problem, but there is yet room for more to be 
said on it. 


Mr. D. R. BROADBENT writes :—‘* Has anybody 
acopy of Erasmus Wilson’s ‘ Egypt of the Past’ to 
sell, and, if so, how much is required? The book 
was published in 1881, and is now out of print.” 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’ ’’—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Pub- 
lisher’’—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4; corrected proofs to The Editor, 
‘N. & Q.,’ Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 

ANEURIN WIDLLIAMS.—Accounts of A. B. 
Evans and J. ©. Prince will be found in the 
‘D.N.B.’ Prince published ‘ Hours with the 
Muses’ (1840), ‘ Dreams and Realities’ (1847), 
‘The Poetic Rosary’ (1850), ‘ Autumn Leaves 
(1856), ‘ Miscellaneous Poems’ (1861). A_ col- 
lected edition of his works was issued in two volumes 
in 1880. 
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The Combletion 
of a Great Work 


Che Times 
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